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Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects. By Charles A. Ell- 
wood, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology in the University of Mis- 
souri. New York and London : D. A. Appleton & Co., 1912. 
Pp. 417. 

This is one of the most stimulating treatises on sociology with 
which we are familiar. The psychological aspects are bound to 
be the most fundamental as they are the most interesting phases 
of the social life. A treatment of social institutions in a purely 
formal way has little interest for this generation which is so 
much concerned with genetic developments and dynamic pos- 
sibilities. 

While the author's treatment of these phases is particularly 
illuminating, there are, it seems to us, fundamental weaknesses 
both in bis theoretical contributions and in his illustrative mate- 
rial. First and foremost of these is his definition of society as 
constituted by psychically interdependent individuals: "We 
may tentatively define a society, in the concrete sense, as any 
group of individuals having more or less conscious reciprocal 
relations to each other ; or, more briefly, any group of psychically 
interacting individuals" (pp. 12-15) ; a social law being "a 
statement of the habitual way in which individuals, or groups 
of individuals, interact" (p. 79). This, might suggest to our 
minds a group composed of an enraged murderer and his terror- 
stricken victim, or the prisoners and their keeper, as between 
whom there will probably be abundant psychological interaction 
and pyschological interdependence. You will find it intensified 
in a group of several men in which each is attempting to shoot 
down some other and escape with his own life. But these situa- 
tions seem to be the very reverse of what we mean by society. 
The author must include in his conception that kind of psychic 
interaction and interdependence which in its ensemble expresses 
an organic unity in the sense of teleological coordination of the 
component parts, a purposeful, harmonizing activity. A 'social' 
or 'sociable' fellow is one who readily adopts the temporary 
purposes of the group, in which he for the time being finds 
himself; an anti-social force or enemy is the thing or tendency 
which seeks to overthrow the group's purposes. In short, so- 
ciety involves at every turn this teleological element to which 
individual will is subordinate, or there is no society. While 
the author is certainly aware of the necessity of the coordinat- 
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ing element, and has, indeed, devoted a chapter to the consid- 
eration of that phase of society, it is only here and there (see 
especially pp. 146 and IX) that he expresses it clearly. 

As regards his nse of ethnological data by way of support- 
ing a view or illustrating a point, there are many causes for com- 
plaint. It is not clear that "descriptions of the life of pres- 
ent savage and barbarous peoples" (p. 49) will give us the 
course of social evolution prior to history, seeing that the eth- 
nologists themselves cannot infer the course of development in 
the various savage cultures themselves. Nor will it give the 
"earlier stages of the evolution of the family" (p. 50, but see 
pp. 87, 88). It is equally difficult to comprehend what the as- 
serted, important bearing of physical anthropology "upon 
sociology, especially upon the question of social origins" (p. 56) 
can be. The supposition that "definitely organized government in 
human society, according to anthropological evidence, seems to 
have arisen mainly through military necessities" (p. 183), is 
wholly fanciful, not to say fantastic. Many warlike tribes had 
scarcely any definitely organized government, while others, such 
as the Australians, with practically no inter-tribal warfare, had 
evolved very complex governments. To attribute the "work of 
the megalithic builders of the second stone age" (they are as- 
signed now to the bronze age or by some to the late neolithic) 
to "the instinct of workmanship and the love of making things 
of all sorts" (p. 232), is sufficiently problematic in view of the 
great variety of motives that governs primitive man's produc- 
tions as well as our own. Anthropology fails to furnish evi- 
dence that racial antipathy rests on an instinctive basis (p. 238), 
but indicates, if anything, that it is due merely to wide-reach- 
ing cultural differences, understandable only in the whole com- 
plex of psychological motives and through a historical perspec- 
tive. There is even more objection to speaking of belief in the 
immortality of the soul and of belief in God as instinctive and 
to be "found among practically all peoples" (p. 239). Dr. 
Frazer's forthcoming work will doubtless furnish sufficient evi- 
dence to the contrary. Must even optimism be called "an in- 
stinctive mental attitude, since it is found in children and the 
lowest races no matter how hard their conditions of life may 
be" (p. 238) ? Of course, in a sense, a spontaneous tendency 
to make the best of present circumstances is a necessary con- 
dition of survival. Again, we are not convinced that "anthro- 
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pologieal and ethnological researches show" that "invention and 
discovery have from the beginning . . . played a very large 
part in the development of human social life" (p. 267). On 
the contrary, they seem to play an almost negligible part in 
primitive society, to be almost non-existent. Anthropology de- 
mands some qualification to the statement that "the only 
rational explanation of the Couvade is that in the transition 
from the low stage of metronymic eulture to the patronymic 
stage [matrilineal to patrilineal?] the Couvade spontaneously 
resulted" (p. 307). There are other rational and, despite 
Tylor's incisive argument, perhaps preferable explanations. 
Pages of indisputable evidence could be offered to show the 
error in supposing that "public opinion is not found, to any 
extent, in savage and barbarous societies, because social tradi- 
tion takes its place" (p. 334). 

Objection might, indeed, be taken to many of the facts ad- 
duced and inferences drawn (as, for example, when the ability 
of the genius to produce inventions and discoveries is attributed 
to "superior brain power," p. 268). Here, as in most of the 
sociological treatises offered us, a more incisive, critical treat- 
ment of some one or more limited forms of society, or of lim- 
ited aspects treated comparatively, seems the great unattained 
desideratum. Only by such an incisive satisfactory treatment 
will the sociologists lay secure, permanent foundation stones for 
a trustworthy superstructure of scientific methods and induc- 
tions. At present they seem, — too ambitiously, — to attempt a 
construction of the outlines of the whole in one grand archi- 
tectonic effort that does not always adequately account for the 
limitations imposed by the very nature of the material with which 
they must build. 

University of Pennsylvania. Wilson D. Wallis. 
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